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solicited to use their influence to obtain subscribers. 

Letters enclosing current bills, in accordance with the foregoing 
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Address M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, 0. 
Now is your Time! | 
Farmers! the season of leisure will soon be over; the | 2N K.TAYLOR Se Nw 


spring time is near at hand, when you and your neigh- ee 
2 [PORTRAIT OF A PAULAR MERINO BUCK. ] 


bors will say, ‘we have no time to read.’ Make haste then, 


| ‘4 7, © “4 * > =] BPD 
friends of improvement, and urge your neighbors to send THE VARIETIES OF SPANISH MERINO SHEEP; 
on their subscriptions for the Cultivator before the busy | AND THE HISTORY OF THEIR INTRODUCTION INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


dayscome! We sincerely thank you for your praiseworthy | [n view of the great and increasing importance of the Wool growing interests of this State, and 


and successful efforts already made in this cause; but very the large number of our readers who are practically engaged in the business, we deem it unneces- 
much yet remains to be done, before the influence of our sary to make any apology for devoting considerable space in our columns, to the diffusion of infor- 
paper and the spirit of improvement which it awakens mation respecting the different breeds of sheep and their management. The fine wooled sheep of 
will be seen and felt in every county and township of the this country are known to farmers generally, under the names of Saxon and Mertno, the former 
State. having been introduced trom Germany, and the latter from Spain. (It1s known, however, that both 
came originally from Spain, and therefore the German sheep are properly called Saxon Merino.) Of 
the Spanish Merino, most of our readers are aware there are several different varieties or families, 
known as Paular, Negreti, Montarco, Guadeloup. &c., taking their names from the places or estates 
country better service. Plenty of back Nos. yet. from whence they were originally obtained. Several of these varieties have been kept pure and 
: | distinet, since their importation into this country, some 40 years ago, and others have been recently, 

en Mis Oieniita deaniin: Retin seinen probably soon will be imported afresh. We find, too, that three or more, of these varieties have 

. Je . r “49 “ . shee y already found their way into this State, so that the farmers of Ohio are beginning to feel the need 
of good in Ohio, and the farmers and all insterested in the of more information in regard he ng sand character of the different breeds about which th 
improvement of our Agriculture, [and whois not?] should af aa . GSTS Whe BAMED SHE CHETNCHET CF CaS ClerERt Seeds St wae ad 
lay hold and enable it to extend its usefulness.’-—Buckeye | are beginning to hear, , ‘ . : 
Eagle. =i This kind of information can best be obtained from “Morrell’s American Shepherd,” a work which 

+ Hep editediole dieplay talomt. of the highest endiee—end | we have repeatedly recommended to our sheep farming readers, but as only few, comparatively, will 
Qecchuenns ape Miled with the anest Whelan echeation at). likely to procure that work at present, we will condense a column or two from its pages, in rela- 

. Thi : he varieties of Spanish Merino sheep, and their introduction into this country, and append 
Agricultural News. This paper is worthy the support of ae Se . ee : , Ps : PP 
the farmers of Ohio.’— West Union Intelligencer. several notices of choice flocks in Ohio. 

‘We hardly know in what way the farmer or mechanic | ‘The first impression made by Merino sheepjon pounds from the ram, and five from the ewe.— 
could more advantageously lay out a dollar than by send- | 9" unacquainted with its value would be unfa-| The staple differs in length in different provinces. 
ing it to the publisher, Mr. M. B. Bateham, Columbus, 0., | Vorable. The wool lying closer and thicker over} When fatted, these sheep will weigh from 12 to 
and receiving the Cultivator in return.’—Cuarroll Free the body than in most other breeds of sheep, and | 16 pounds per quarter. 

Press. | being abundant in yolk, is covered with a dirty| ‘The excellency of the Merinos consists in the 

‘ Every farmer—we make no exceptions—that has not crust, often full of crocks. The legs are rather | unexampled fineness and felting property of 
already subscribed for the Cultivator, should immediately | !ong, yet small in bone; the breast and back are) their wool, and in the weight of it yielded by 
enclose his name, and a $1 dollar bill, in a letter, and di- | narrow, and the sides somewhat flat; the shoul- each individual sheep: the closeness of that 
rect to M. B. Bateham, Columbus, Ohio, and have in his | ders and bosoms are heavy, and too much of their| wool, and the luxuriance of the yolk, which ena- 
family a copy of this valuable journal.’ — Clermont Cou- | weight is carried on the coarser parts. The horns| bles them to support extremes of cold and wet 
— |of the male are comparatively large, curved, and| as well as any other breed; the easiness with 

‘We give it as our opinion that Mr. Bateham has faith- | with more or less of the spiral form; the head is} which they adapt themselves to every change of 
fully redemed all his'promises, and realized the reasonable | large, but the forehead rather low. <A few of the | climate, and yet they thrive and retain, with 
expectations of his numerous readers. His isa valuable females are horned, but generally speaking they | common care, their fineness of wool: an appe- 
paper to the farmer, and not without interest to all classes | are without horns. Both male and female have a| tite which renders them apparently satisfied with 
of citizens.’ — Beaver [ Pa.) Argus. pe We e . ye | . as. ae : 
| peculiar course and unsightly growth of hair on| the coarsest food ; a quietness and patience into 
* The volume for the past year, which has just closed, the forehead and cheeks, which the c -reful sheep-| whatever pasture they are turned, and a gentle- 
is well worth five times the amount of the subscription | master cuts away before the shearing time: the | ness and tractableness not excelled by apy other 


price, and the editor promises that the second volnme | other part of the face has a pleasing and charae-| bree 
shall not be inferior to the first, but more valuable and in- | P a4 5 reed. 


3° Speak to your neighbors Now, and send on their 
names—you cannot do them a greater favor, nor your 


* Elegant Extracts. ? 


teresting.’—Perrysburg Dem. Post. | teristic velvet appearance. Under the throat ‘Their defects, partly attributable to the breed, 
3 | there is a singular looseness of skin, which gives | but more to the improper mode of treatment to 

Don’t wait for Agents! }them a remarkable appearance of throatiness, or which they are occasionly subjected, are, their 

A number of our friend who are anxious to see our pa- hollowness in the neck. The pile, when pressed unthrifty and unprofitable form ; a voraciousness 


per more generally circulated in their neighborhoods, have | upon, is hard and unyielding ; it is so from the | of appetite * which yields no adequate return of 
requested us to send special Agents among them to solicit | thickness with which it grows on the pelt, and —" ; atendency to abortion and to barren- 


subscriptions. We would say to all such, appoint your-| the abundance of yolk, detaining all the dirt and 
selves agents; you can do the business better than a stran- | 1 ; 


ger. We have no agents employed who find it profitable 
to travel for us among the farmers, as our clubbing terms 
spores them from getting many subscrihers at more than 

9 cts. each, and we cannot allow them additional com- 
mission. 





gravel which falls upon it; but when examined, _* This is ix unmerited, becanse itis not true. A fat sheep er 

the fibre exceeds in fineness, and in the number | #'0°¥ °F 20, Enaiishman, and in forming an estimate oF ne no 

- ° ’ no, he is apt to loose sight of a great physilogica! point, namely, no 

of serrations and curves, that which any other | sheepean be the bearer of both a superior fine fleece and much fat, 

j - . : \ — , | because the assimulation of food cannot act for toth objects im an 

sheep m the Ww orld produces, The ay erage pane degree, We must be content with one great excellence, and 
weight of the fleece (un Ww ushed) in Spain is eight , hot expect more from one anima!.— Merrell 
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ness ; a diffeulty in yeaning; a paucity of milk! and he sent the rest to Scotland with the excep- 


and a too frequent neglect of their young.+ They tion of two or three hundred, which he sold to 
are likewise said, notwithstanding the fineness | come over to this country. Sir Charles Stewart 
of their wool and the beautiful red color of the) purchased the Negretti flock and sent them ‘o 
skin when the fleece is parted, tobe more subject | England, with the exception of about a hundred 
to cutaneous affections than most other breeds.|[ got out of his flock after they reached Lisbon. 
Man, however, has more to do with this than) ‘f purchased about seventeen hundred of the 
Nature. ' Aqueirres flock of the Junta, and the remainder 

in giving a history of the introduction of Me-| was sold and sent to England. The Montarco 
rino sheep into this country, Mr. Morrell shows flock was bought by a Spaniard and a Portuguese, 
that in 1810, Mr. Seth Adams, then of Massachu- and about two thousaud seven hundred were 
setts, but now of Zanesville, Ohio, received a shipped to this country. I shipped tothe United 
gold medal from:the ‘Massachusetts Agricultural States the fourteen hundred Paulars, one thou- 
Society, for importing the first palr of Merino sand seven hundred Aqueirres, two hundred Es- 
sheep. Others were imported the same year by curial, one hundred Negrettis. and about two 
Mr. Delessert, a French banker, and also by Gen. hundred Montareos. Of this number, about one 
D. Humphreys of Connecticut, then U.S. Con- hundred were sent to Wiscasset and Portland, 
sul atLisbon, Spain, in which office he was one thousand one hundred to Loston and New- 
succeeded by Hon. W. Jarvis, of Connecticut, berryport, one thousand five hundred to New 
who afterwards rendered great service to his| York, three hundred and fifty to Philadelphia, 
country by his successful efforts in procuring and | two hundred and fifty to Baltimore, one hundred 
importing a large number of Merino sheep from) to Alexandria, and two hundred to Norfolk and 
several of the finest flocks in Spain. Those of Richmond. Besides those which I shipped to the 
our readers who do not possess Mr. Morrell’s) United States on my own account, there were 
wok, we are sure will thank us for transferring | about three hundred Gaudaloupes purchased by 
the principal part of M.. Jarvis’ letter on this others, and two to three hundred of the Paular 
subject to our columns, as it imparts full informa-| flock sold by Gen. Downie, shipped to Poston ; 
tion respecting the origin and introduction of the | and of the Montareo flock, shipped by others, 
different varieties. ' about two thousand five hundred were sent to Bos- 

‘After many interesting details concerning the | ton, Providence, New York, Philadelphia Balti- 
management of Merino sheep in Spain, Mr. Jar-| more, and Savannah.. The Gaudaloupes, Pau- 
vis proceeds thus:? | lars, and Montarcos, which were shipped to Pos- 

‘I shall now call your attention to the first in-| ton by others, were for the account of Gorham 
troduction of them into the United States. Soon Parsons. Esq., Gen. Sumner, D. Tichenor, and 
after the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the Presi- E. H. Derby, Esq. All these sheep were shipped 
dency, Chancellor Livingston was appointed jn the latter part of 1809, during 1810 and the 


Minister to France, and in 1802, he obtained early part of 1811, and were the only Leonesa | 


from that government three or four Merinos of | Transhumantes, if we include Gen.{Humphrey’s 
the Rambouillet flock, which he sent to New and Chancellor Livington’s, (which I have no 
York and put on one of his farms. This flock} doubt were of the same stock) that were ever 
was obtained by the King of France from the! shipped to the United States. Badajos is but lit- 
King of Spain, and were undoubtedly pure- tle over one hundred miles from Lisbon, and all 
blooded sheep. A little before Gen. Humphreys) the sheep purchased there and in that vicinity, 
left Spain,* he was enabled to get two hundred were shipped from Lisbon. I was then Consul 
sheep from Spain into Portugal, and they were | there, and from my office was actually acquain- 


sent to Figueira, at the mouth of the Mondego, | ted with all the shipments, as certificates of pro- 


and thence shipped to the United States. From) perty from me always accompanied them. 
what flock he obtained them, I never could learn,! ‘J shall now, in compliance to your wishes, 
though I inquired a number of times; but as give you a description of the sheep of the differ- 
Spanish Estremadura and Leon border on Portu- ent flocks sent to this country. The Paulars were 
gual, from 38 deg. of latitude to the northern undoubtedly one of the handsomest flocks in 
boundary of Portugal, and as no other than the Spain. They were of middling height, round 
Leonesa Transhumantes are found in that part of! bodied, well spread, straight on the back, the 
Spain. there can be but little doubt that they be-| neck of the bucks rising in a moderate curve 
longed to that race.’ from the withers to the setting on of the head, 
‘I attempted in 1806, also 1807, to obtain some! their head handsome, with aquiline curve of the 
from the most celebrated flocks, but the laws! nose, with short, fine, glossy hair on the face, 
were so strict against their importation without and generally hair on the legs, the skin pretty 
royal licence, that I failed of suecess. After the smooth, that is, not rolling up or doubling about 
French invasion in -1808, the law became more) the neck and body, asin some other flocks, the 
relaxed, and in 1809, by special favor, I obtained crimp in the wool was not so short as in many 
two hundred Escurials. At the second invasion | other flocks, the wool was somewhat longer, but 
of the French under Joseph Vonaparte, the ra-| jt was close and compact, and was soft and silky 
pidity of the march of the French troops hurried) to the touch, and the surface was not so much 
the Supreme Junta from Madrid, and they reti-| covered wih gum. This flock was originally own- 
red to Badajos. Being without money, and be-| ed by the Carthusian friars of Paular, who were 
ing atraid of disgusting the Estremadurans, by| the best agricultuists in Spain, and was sold 
leveying atax upon them, they were compelled; by that order to the Prince of Peace, when he 
to sell four of the first flocks in Spain, which had| came into power. The Negretti flock were the 
been confiscated in consequence of the proprie-| tajlast Merinos in Spain but were not handsome- 
tors joining the French. These were the Pauler,' ly formed, being rather flat-sided, roach back, 
reviously owned by the Prince of Peace; the| and the neck inclining to sink down from the 
Negretti, previously owned by the Conde Del} withers; the wool was somewhat shorter than 
Campo de Alange; the Aqueirres, which had) the Paular and more crimped, the skin was more 
been owned by the Conda of the same name, and /| loose and inclined to double, and many of them 
the Montarco, owned by the Conde de Montarco,| were wooled on their faces and legs down to 
and were such sheep as could not have been got| their hoofs. All the loose-skinned sheep had 
out of Spain, had it not been for the invasion of| large dew-laps. The Aqueirres were short-leg- 
the French and the distracted state of the coun-| ged, round, broad-bodied, with loose skins, and 
try growing out of that invasion. When the| were more wooled about their faces and legs than 
Junta sold, it was upon the express condition of) any other flock I ever saw, the wool was more 
their granting licences to carry them out of the) crimped than the Paular, and less than the Ne- 
kingdom. Four thousand of the Pauler flock were} gretti, but was thick and soft. This flock former- 
sent to England for the king; and Col. Downie, |y belonged to the Moors of Spain, and at their 
a Scotch officer in the British service, but who) expulsion, wes bought by the family of Aqueir- 
then held the rank of General in the Spanish) res. The wool in England was known as the 
service, and I, purchased the remainder of the} Muros flock, and was highly esteemed. All the 
flock, between three and four thousand more ;| bucks of these three flocks had large horns. The 
and of this purchase, | took fourteen hundred,| Escurials were about as tall as the Paulars, but not 
eet | quite so round and broad, being in general more 
t Not so, after arriving et maturity, and properly provided for:—| Slight in their make; their wool was crimped, 
Jind ‘but not quite so thick as the Paular or Negretti, 


| nor were their skins so loose as the Negretti and 
| Aqueirres, nor had they somuch wool on the face 
and legs. The Montarco bore a considerable re- 
semblance to the Escurials. The Esecurial flock 
had formerly belonged to the crown, but when 
| Philip the II. built the Escurial palace, he gave 
| them to the friars, whom he placed in a convent 
|that was attached to the palace, as a source of 
/revenue. ‘These four flocks were moderately 
| gummed. The Gaualoupe flock was rather lar- 
ger iu the bone than the two preceeding, about 
| the same height, but not quite so handsomely 
| formed, their wool was thick and crimped, their 
skins loose and doubling, their faces and legs not 
/materially different from the two latter flocks, but 
in general they were more gummed than either 
|of the other flocks. In point of fineness there 
| was very little difference between these six 
| flocks, and as I have been told by well-informed 
| persons, there is very little difference in this re- 
|spect among the Leonesa Transhumantes in gen- 
feral: The Escurials, the Montarcos, and the 
|Gaudaloupes were not in general so heavy horn- 
|ed as the other three flocks, and about one in six 
|of the bucks were without horns, or what is com- 
monly ca'led a polled buck. 

‘I had selected by the Paular shepherds, who 
came with that flock,three hundred sheep which 
I shipped to Newburyport. The half of these 
were Paulars, a fourth Aqueirres, an eighth Es- 
curils, and the other eighth Montarcos and Ne- 
grettis. These I put on the farm in Weathers- 
field, Vt., that I bought after my return to the 
United States, and also drove up about a hundred, 
the remainder of those | had shipped to Boston. 
In compliance with the invariable practice in 
Spain, I bred the respective flocks separately, or 
what in farmer’s language is called in and in; 
the custom in Spain having existed from time im- 
memmorial, of breeding the bucks and ewes of 
of the same cabanna or flock together, or in and 
in; but in about 1816 or 1817, I mixed the dif- 
ferent flocks together, and have so bred my Me- 
rinos ever since. 

‘An importation of Rambouillet Merinos was 
made by an enterprising citizen of Connecticut 
several years since, which is properly noticed 
under the head of French Sheep. 

‘The average weight of the Spanish Merino 
fleece has already been given; that of the Amer- 
can Merino may be safely, under good manage- 
ment stated at 34 lbs.; small flocks, however, 
which are api to receive better attentions than 
large, will yield about 4 lbs.; but recently, instan- 
ces have been recorded, where the flocks have 
been unusually well selected, and fed, an average 
of 44 to 5 lbs. has been obtained. High feeding 
has much to do in increasing the weight of 
the fleece, as will hereafter appear, 

‘An enterprising feeling is abroad over large 
portions of our country for wool improvement, and 
the public attention has latterly been directed to 
the Merinos to forward this important branch of 
agriculture. This is right. There exists no har- 
dier sheep than the Merinos; and for the small 
flock proprietor, whose locality is cold and expo- 
sed, they are especially well adapted. To the 
Merinos we must look for the greatest general 
improvement of the fleece throughout our wide- 
ly extended country.’ 


Guadeloup Merino Sheep. 
M. B. Batenam, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—Recollecting thatin a former num- 
ber of your valuable agricultural paper, you solici- 
ted notes from wool-growers, and samples of the 
staple of their flocks, being a humble member 
of that honorable class of Ohio farmers, I em- 
brace your proposition, and enclose you a few 
specimens of my flock, located on the National 
road, near Lafayette in Madison county, on a 
farm called Milewoods. The flock was com- 
menced about 18 months since, consisting princi- 
pally of mixed blooded ewes of the Saxon Meri- 
no, crossed upon the common sheep of the coun- 
try. Last year I bred them to the best buck I 
could get from western Pennsylvania, and got a 
pretty flock of lambs; but I did not like the stock 
—it is too small—slender in constitution—wool 
too short and thin on the animal; the belly almost 
naked of wool; and the quantity of wool but 
about one half so much as a fine wooled animal in 
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this country ought to carry. Having upwards | 
of 20 years ago, been pretty extensively engaged 
in wool-growing, upon the original Spanish Meri- 
no sheep, and believing it to be much the best, for 
the production of fine wool, | become determined 
to make an effort to find if practicable, some of the 
Spanish family stock which had been continued 
unmixed and pure. In this effort, I have been 
successful, and have proved pure blood of one of 
the highest ancient standing Spanish Merino 
flock, the Guadeloup. This family stock has been 
kept pure and unmixed, both by William Jarvis of 
Vermont, and the society of Shaking Quakers, at 
Enfield village in Grafton county, New Hamp- 
shire. From the latter flock I have this season 
procured stock. Those Shakers more than 35 
years since, procured their Guadeloup Merino 
stock from Deacon Tichenor of Boston who im- 
ported them from Spain. 
Mr. Jarvis was Consul General at Lisbon at the 
time the Guadeloup Nunnery was broken up, and 
their ancient family flock confiscated. The char- 
acter of their flock standing very high, he pur- 
chased largely of it, brought them to the United 
States, and has ever since preserved the blood 
pure, upon his farm in Vermont, upon the bank 
of the Connecticut river. But he has conducted 
it somewhat differently from the Shakers, follow- 
ing his own taste in breeding, which is different 
from the ancient Spaniards, and has breed the | 
wool off the head, and in a great measure the du- 
lap or ruffle from the throat. The Shakers have 
cherished and kept up those two family traits of 
this ancient flock, which were formerly consider- 
ed by the Spaniards as the highest evidence of 
genuine Merino blood. The Shakers’ stock now | 
look as did the Guadeloups imported from Spain. 
The Guadeloup Merino is a well formed ani- 
mal, and among the largest of the original Span- 
ish family stock. Their body is compact and hea- | 
vy; wooled over the head and face, and extend- 
ing down to the hoofs. Their fleece is very thick, 
and the staple long, and on opening it, the wool 
has a beautiful white appearance filled with oil, 
which feels very soft and. silky to the touch, and 
is free from that hard candied yolk, which is found 
so abundant in some of the original Spanish fami- 
ly flocks, and so much declaimed against by the’ 
American manufacturers, and the European wool 
purchaser. Their fleece is uniform; a trait so 
highly prized by wool-growers, and the wool is 
almost as long on the belly as on any part of the 
body. ‘ ) 
[send you a sample of the wool of King Philip, 
a buck, the sire of the principal part of the sheep 
which [ have imported. He cut last spring 104 
lbs. of wool washed on his back, and the same 
the season before. I likewise enclose you several | 
samples from my ewes. / 
I design to keep this flock pure and unmixed, | 
and think if crossed on the common sheep, will| 
produce a good staple, a great augmentation ot 
the quantity of wool. 
Very respectfully, &c., 
Natu. Sawvier. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 14, 1845. 
Remarks.—The samples of Wool sent us with | 
the foregoing, show great length and evenness 
of fibre, and are quite fine for so great weight of 
fleece. Compared with the Paular Merino sam-) 
ples which we have on hand, we should judge | 
these to be a little inferior in point of fineness, 
but less charged with yolk or gum, and probably 
yielding a greater weight of cleansed wool per 
fleece. The Guadeloup, are certainly a valuable 
breed of sheep for this country, and Mr. Sawyier 
is rendering a real service to the State, by intro-| 
ducing a pure flock ofthem. We learn that they | 
number nearly 100 head, and trom certificates 
which have been furnished us, we have no 
doubts of their having been kept free of mixture 
ever since their importation from Spain. Mr. S. | 
informs us, in answer to an inguiry, that he has a. 
few bucks to dispose of, (no ewes,) at from 40 to 
50 dollars each. We also learn that our friend, | 


Fine Sheep, and Sheep Farming. 

BY A WOOL GROWER IN WAYNE COUNTY, OHIO. 

The following letter from an experienced sheep 
farmer, was not designed for publication; but be- 
lieving that it contains information that will in- 
terest many of our readers, we insert it in our 
columns. ‘The zeal and enterprise of Mr. Reed, 
in procuring the finest breeds of sheep, is deser- 
ving of commendation; we cannot, however be- 
lieve that he practices good economy in neglect- 
ting to provide shelter for his fine sheep in win- 
ter.—Ep. O. Curt. 


Mr. BaTenam. * * * * 


I have been engaged in the wool-growing bu- | 


siness for a good number of years, and flatter my- 
self that I have one of the best flooks of sheep 
for size and form, fineness as well as weight of 
fleece, to be found in the State. I keep about 
1,000 head. I formerly resided in Washington 
co., Pa., where there was the greatest competi- 
tion for the best sheep; and with my sheep I there 
repeatedly drew premiums at the fairs, as may be 
seen by reference to their books. About 9 years 
ago I come to this State and brought my flock 
with me, and have been doing my utmost to im- 

rove themsince. My flock was originally selec- 
tek from the Dickinson sheep, and from the flocks 
of Alexander Reed, Wm. Brownlee, John Ewing, 
and other good flocks of Washington co., Pa. 
also purchased a lot of very superior Saxon, when 
I resided in Washington co., that was brought 
from the State of New York, and have been 
breeding from them and crossing them with the 
others, so that I have my whole flock considerably 
Saxony-fied. I have pure Saxons, pure Meriros 
and Saxons. I also, at the sale of (Mr. Grove’s) 
Electoral Saxony. in Medina, purchased some 17 
head, and have been crossing with them and 
breeding them pure; so you see that [ have been 
doing what I could to get of the best of stock. I 
keep bucks always ready for sale, of the different 
varieties. 

As to Merinos being hardier than Saxons, I 
pronounce it alla mistake. My sheep are never 
sheltered in winter, and I find the Saxony as 
hardy asthe Merino, if not hardier; even the 
Electoral Saxony, stand it very well without 
shelter. All that is necessary to enable them to 
stand the weather, is, enough of wholesome food. 

The severe drought scared us last summer, and 
we drove to the Sandusky plains, and now they 
eat but little hay, the ground being well coated 
with grass kept on purpose for winter pasture. 

I send you enclosed, a few samples of wool, and 
wish you to let me know how they compare with 
the samples you have.* 

Yours, &c., 
Dalton, Wayne co., O. 


Tuomas Reep. 





* Very well indeed.—Ep. 
Annual Report of the Hamilton County Agri- 
cultural Society. : 
The following is the report of the Board of Directors 
of the Hamilton co. Ag. Society, to the Legislature, 


| made in accordance with the requirements of the exist- 
| ing law in relation to such societies. 


We believe that 
this is the only society in the State that has for several 
years past complied with the law in this respect:—Eb. 
To the Honorable, the Generai 
Assembly of the State of Ohio: 
The executive board of the Hamilton County 
Agricultural Society, in obediance tothe require- 








ety. in its efforts to promote the best interests of 
agriculture, and make it as an art and a science, 
what it should be. 

That the yield of the corn crop has been about 
ten bushels per acre greater the last year, than 
the year previous. 

That the yield of the wheat crop has been from 
four to six bushels per acre greater the last year, 
than the year previous. 

That fall barley was better, but spring barley 
| very much inferior to the crop of the year previ- 
| ous. 
| That some extraordinary crops of corn have 
|been the reward of careful husbandry, (one 








}among them yielding one hundred and forty and 
| five sevenths bushels of shelled corn to the acre— 
| verified.) 

That some extraordiny crops of oats (one yield- 
ing sixty five bushels per acre—verified) have 
largely rewarded careful husbandry. 

The two last named crops were raised in com- 
| petition, for prizes or premiums offered by this 
|society, but the committee charged with the mea- 
surement, comparison, &c.. and awarding the 
premiums have not yet been able to make their 
report, the courpeditors not having yet all thresh- 
ed their crops. 

That the average price of corn. the last year, 
has been about thirty cents per bushel, though it 
has had a wide range, from twenty to forty cents. 

That the average price of wheat has been about 
seventy cents per bushels, though it has ranged 
from fifty five to ninety cents. 

That the average price of barley has been about 
seventy cents per bushel. 

The Board regret that it has not been in the 
power of the society to procure an accurate 
statement of the amount of the staple productions 
of the soil in the county, but feel happy to be 
able tostate their conviction that generally the 
average yield has been better the last year than 
the year previous. 

By order of the Board. 

JOHN W. CALDWELL, President. 
Cuas. Durrretp, Rec. Sec. 

Jan. 10, 1846. 

Tue Corn Crop, referred to in the foregoing, 
we learn from the Secretary, was a field of 18 
acres, by John Clark, Esq., on Mill creek bottom 
}land, previous crov clover, no manure for 10 
| years past. Oneacre measured, gave 65 2-3 bar- 
rels of ears, and one barrel gave 120 lbs. of shell- 
ed corn, making 7880 |bs. per acre—or, at 56 lbs. 
to the bushel, 140 5-7 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. Thecorn was of the yellow variety.—Eb. 











The Jerusaiem Artichoke, | Helianthus tuberosus) 
Its valre as food for stock--Cultivation, &c. 
Mr. M. B. Barewam :— 

In one of the fall numbers of the Ohio Culti- 
vator, you request me to state my mode of culti- 
vating aud using the Jerusalem Artichoke, as 
food for stock. It gives me pleasure to comply 
with your request, especially as I believe the in- 
formation may prove valuable to some of my bro- 
|ther farmers. The Artichoke is but very little 
| known as a farm crop as yet, and its properties 
/and uses are not understood or appreciated as 
they should be. This root possesses a strong pro- 

pensity to grow. It seems to thrive on almost 
| every kind of soil, and is less affected by the sea- 
sons than any other crop with which 1 am ac- 





ments of the law regulating Agricultural socie- quainted, though the better the soil, and the 


ties, beg leave to report: 


more favorable the season, the greater will be the 


That this society is in a prosperous and flourish-| product of this as well as other crops. Of its ability 


ing condition. 


That it has been productive of some good to| had the fullest proof the past season. 


the Agricultural interests of our county. 


/to withstand late frosts and severe drought, I 
While all 
| other crops in this section of country were near- 


That it has promoted a generous spirit of emu-|!y destroyed by these influences, my field of Ar- 


lation among our farmers. 


\tichokes stood out in bold relief, as if in defi- 


: | That, in the opinion of this Board, the acti 
Col. Taylor, has purchased several of them for the | of ts ~ ~ Pte 


North Bend farm. 

We shall endeavor to visit Mr. Sawyier’s sheep 
farm about shearing time, and may speak of these 
sheep again.—Ep. 

(<7 Other samples will be noticed in our next. 


That ithas awakened a spirit of enquiry as to| ance of the worst weather that could blow; grew 
the crops, the best modes of farming, the best| on and produced asplendid crop. As a root crop 
manures and methods and periods of applying | it possesses decided advantages over all others, 
them, the best agricultural implements, and the | in being more certain, and costing less in its pro- 
best breeds of stock and their treatment, and duction; while in point of value or nutriment, I 
believe it 1s not inferior to any. (The opinions of 
the society will continue to be more and more| some learned men to the contrary notwithstand- 
| productive of good to the agricultural interests of ing.) 
our county; and In acdition to the value of the roots, the tops, 
| That they look forward with pleasure to the} when cut in season and rightly cured, furnish a 
| day when all their neigbors will find it their in-| large amount of fodder, (say from 3 to 5 tons per 

terest and their pleasure, to unite with the soci- | acre,) which is much relished by sheep, horses 
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and cattle; add to these advantages, it does not | 
require planting after the first season, and the | 
crop may be leftin the ground all winter without | 
any danger of injury from freezing, on the con- 
trary the roots are benefitted by the frosts of | 
winter. | 

I have fed these roots to all kinds of stock and | 
they all seem to relish them much. Thetwo last 
seasons I have ted them tomy whole flock of 
sheep, and the effect evidently was to increase | 
the growth of wool and cause the ewes to yield an | 
abundance of milk, as shown by the large fleeces | 
and the fine, thrifty and vigorous lambs. Previ- | 
ous to using artichokes, | fed potatoes in the | 
same manner, but I give the former a decided) COLUMBUS, OHIO, FEBRUARY 15, 1846. 

several modes of cultivating the 


preference. | - 

I have tried 
Artichoke. The plan | would recommend is, | on a 
to put the ground in good order, as for potatoes | visit to Cincinnati, must be an apology for delay in atten- 
or corn; then with a plow, open furrows four in- | ding to some letters and communications. Quite a num- 
ches deep and three feet apart, as straight as pOS- | ber of articles intended for this number, are Omitted, as 





To Correspondents and Readers. 


A week's absence from our sanctum, business 





More Inquiries. 

Brers.—D. W., of Belmont Co. will find much 
| information in our first volume on the value and 
management of Pees, If we discover any thing 
new or important on the subject, it will be given. 

Mortar Cement.—J. W., of Champaign Co. 
inquires what kind of cement or mortar he can 
apply to the outside of a hewed log house to an- 
swer the purpose of weather-boarding. 

Preserving Bacon.—A. B., of Miami Co, in- 
quires for the best mode of keeping Lies and 
worms out of hacon, during summer. 








Gares tN Cuickens.—The same person wishes to 
be informed respecting the cause and cure of this 
malady in poultry. He will find full instruction 
in the past year’s volume of the Cultivator, on 
| this and hundreds of other subjects, (it will only 
| cost him 75 cts.) 





Tosacco—its CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT.—We 
| don’t care about answering the inquiries on this 


ee - , “ — ae : ore » 2s cari " ‘ : : -_ | . r . . 
sible, so that a plow or cultivator can work be-| ysual, for wantof room. We again request our friends to | subject. We hate the vile weed, and do not be- 


tween, close to the rows. Then drop the sets 10 
inches apart in the furrows—if large sets are 
used, they can be cut into pieces of 3 or 4 eyes 
each, like potatoes—then cover with a plow, and 
smooth with a light harrow. 

The after culture to consist of a thorough har- 
rowing about the time the first plants make 
their appearance, followed by two or three dress- 
ings with acultivator on suitable intervals di 
ring the early part of summer—nothing more 
necessary to ensure a good crop. 

I generally leave the crop in the ground till the 
frost is out in the spring, I then plow the ground 
and gather all the roots that can be found, then 
plow again and gather again. When all are 
gathered that can be found in this way, there will 
be enough roots left to fill the ground with plants 
fora new crop. When the young plants appear 
above gronnd, all that is necessary to be done, is 
to go through with a cultivator and cutthem up 
in such a manner as to leave rows as when first 
planted. By repeating this cultivating two or 
three times, the work will be done for a second 
crop. 


Fs] 


It is advisable to plant Artichokes where they | whole, all of the finest quality. Several of our married of unle 


| make their communications as SHORT as clearness will al- 


low. 


Directions for preventing rust on wheat, or for making 
| experiments in relation thereto, will be given in our next. 


| We have not found time to prepare the list of agricultu- 


|ral papers promised for this number. [Bro. Beecher’s 


| Western Farmer and Gardener, has not come to hand 
| since December; the ‘Mass. Plowman’ and the ‘Farmers’ 
| Visitor,’ have not found us it. 


| themselves } 


Seeps, Seeps!—Nearly all the kinds are now ready, 


Will they please to show 


|and more daily expected, including 100 varieties of FLow- 
| ER SEDs > Persons 


jin distant parts of the State can send orders to their mem- 


See advertisement on last page. 


bers of the legislature, who will shortly be going home. 
| 

| Har 
| . . . 

| present by Messrs. Fell & Bro., of Philadephia, has ar- 


‘Famity Spice Box,’ sent us as a New Year's 


| rived in good order, after a long voyage. It contains 17 


| handsome cannisters of assorted spices, &c., ground and 


| 
| 





lieve its cultivation is an adventage to any coun- 
try. It is dreadfully impoverishing to the lands 
that grow it, and men who use it! 

Sueers’ Hoors.—S. W. F., ot Lorain Co. in- 
quires what is the cause of sheeps’ hoofs turning 
up in the manner they do; and the remedy, if 
any. 

We do not suppose any particular cause can be 
assigned for this evil, any more than for the points 
of sheeps’ horns growing into their heads, as they 
sometimes do; and the remedy we believe is the 
same in both cases: namely, cut off the ends with 
a fine saw, knife or chissel.—Eb. 

Muttet.—N. C., of Gallia Co. wishes informa- 
tion respecting the culture and use of millet, and 


c: 


5: 


|v here the seed can be obtained. He shall have 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


it next month. 

Lime For Wueat, &c.-——A. P. A., of Butler Co. 
wants to know how to apply lime to wheat and 
other crops. Will D. L. favor us with an article 
on this subject! 

Asnes ror Wueat.—W. H., of Summit Co. 
asks for similar information respecting the use 
ached ashes—the quantity to be applied 


can remain for quite a number of years, as it is| female friends have intimated to us that we might as well | t0 wheat on sandy soils, Xe. 


difficult to eradicate the roots from the ground; 
and, besides, the trouble and expense of replant- 
ing is thereby avoided. 

it will, of course, be necessary to manure the 
ground occasionally, unless it is uncommonly 
rich. This can easily be done immediately after 
gathering the crop in the spring. 

Yours, &e. Tuomas Nosre. 

Arlington Farm, Stark Co., O. Jan. 1846. 

*,* Our thanks to you, Nosre friend; and, as 
‘one good turn deserves another,’ will you be so 


good as to inform our readers a little more partic- | rous of doing some thing this winter, for the promotion | 


ularly respecting the mznner of feeding Arti- 
chokes tosheep and other stock—the quantity 
per head per day, &c., a'so what amount you 
suppose these roots ordinarily yield per acre? 
Ep. 0. Cutt. 


Hay and Fodder for Sale. 

The following information has been furnished us in an- 
swer to the request in our last, for the guidance of any 
persons who may be in want of fodder for their cattle: ~ 

Mr. E. Firzceracp, now a member of the House of 
Representatives at Columbus, has surplus hay and fodder 
sufficient to keep 75 or 80 head of cattle, the remainder of 
tie winter, on his farm in the south-west corner of Frank- 
lin county, 4 miles west of Harrisburgh. [rice for feed- 
ing, with salt, &c., 75 ets. per head per month. 

Mr. Joun Covrrricur, of Madison tp. Franklin coun- 
ty, between Alum creek and Big Walnut, 64 miles from 
Columbus, has about 40 acres of corn fodder, which he 
offers to sell at $1,25 per acre for the whole lot. 
of his neighbors have also some to dispose of. 

Mr. Geo. W. Dun, of Chillicothe, informs us that he 
has at this time about 400 acres of excellent corn fodder 
on his farm, near Sabina in Clinton co., 200 acres of do, 
near Bainbridge, Ross co., and 100 acres of do. on Deer 
creek, Ross co., (near the line of Pickaway county,) 11 
miles from Chillicothe. This fodder grew on fresh land, 
and is saidto be of fine quality. The agents living on the 
Jands are asking $2 per acre for it, and may sell at any 
day, as several cattle men have been looking at it. E 


Several 


I> The Bill to extend the act of last winter, for the 
protection of fruit trees, gardens, &c. from willful inju- 
ry, so as to apply to all parts of the State, has passed both 
branches of the Legislature. -Good. 


| present it to them—just as if they thought we were 


not going to have any better use for it! We think, from 


Witt Pork Brive insurE Hocs'!—The same 
person says, he last summer put a pail full of 
york brine into a barrel half full of whey and 


| the appearance of the articles, they will all keep for some | milk, which was then fed to hogs in three sepa- 
time without injury, excepting perhaps the rice flour and | rate pens, and some of them in each pen were 


} : es 
jderstand! Perhaps we may donate them to some friend. 


| 


one or two others the use of which we don’t exactly un-| soon taken sick. One died ina few days. One be- 


came blind, deaf and dumb, and partially recover- 
ed, but finally died; and two others are yet alive 
but have grown very little since. Was it the e:- 


When the members of this body came together in De- fects of the brine! 


| Ohio Legislature. 


| cember, we believe a majority of them were really desi- 


| > 
} ol 
| 

| State, not particularly connected with party or local in- 


terests. But soon after the party leaders began to exert 


Agriculture, and other important interests of the 


their influence, and party machinery was put in opera- 
tion, very few could be found who seemed to have any 
time or inclination to attend to subjects not having an 
immediate bearing upon party politics, or their individu- 
al popularity. Hence nothing has been done to improve 
the productive resources of the State, and thereby lessen 
the burdens of taxation, notwithstanding the immense 
number of petitions that have been sent in for that ob- 
ject. When will the farmers learn wisdom? 

Mr. Wetmore’s Bill has been amended, by striking out 
the provision for a travelling Commissioner, and allowing 
compensation to members of the Board of Agriculture, 
so that no appropriation of any amount is asked from the 
State treasury. Even in this form, it will do much good 
if it becomes alaw; but after what we have seen, we 
shall not be surprised if this too, is defeated, by way of 
climax. 

The Bill for the protection of sheep by taxing dogs, 
was lost in the House, by a vote of 24 to 33. 
lars and names hereafter.) 


(Particu- 
Mr. Wetmore has since in- 
troduced a Bill in the Senate, making it lawful to kill any 
dogs running at large, under certain circumstances. This 
law would be of great service in some neighborhoods, 
and is, perhaps, less objectionable than a tax. 
record its fate in our next. 


We may 





| 








Piantinc Graves, for vineyard and other pur- 
poses will be attended to shortly. Will friend 
Brace remember his promise to favor us! 

Articuokes.—Persons having any of these 
roots to dispose of will obli.e us by sending us 
word. 

Surer.—T. C. G., of Boon Co., Kentucky wants 
to know where pure Saxon and New Leicester 
sheep can be had. We believe Mr. George Smith, 
of Cary’s Academy, Hamilton Co. O., has both 
kinds for sale. 

Price or PLraster.—Information is desired re- 
specting the price of plaster in different places— 
also the comparative value of the different kinds 
for applying to lands. 

(<r Use of Charcoal for Wheat, and remarks 
on Potatoe Rot,in our next. 


Notices of Publications. 
OpsEervaATIONS ON THE PoTaTor PLacue,—includ- 
ing the history of the Potatoe, its cultivation 
and uses, and a treatise on the Polatoe Malady, 
its origin and appearances in different coun- 
tries, a view of various theories concerning it, 
with the remedies proposed; and an INQUIRY 

into the causes producing the disease, with di- 

rections for staying its further progress. By 

C. P. Bosson, Poston, Mass. 

This is a pamphlet of 120 pages, for which we 
are much obliged to the author. Mr. Posson has 
displayed much industry and research in the 
compilation of this work, and rendered timely 
service to the public, by bringing thus together 
in one view, the greater part of the facts, theo- 
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ries and observations, that have been ee | LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

in this and other countries, concerning this im-| ——-——— — : 

portant subject. We are happy to find that _ Reading — sees meer 

friend Posson is resuming his labors in good earn- | A choice extract from ‘Proverbial Philsophy. 

est, in a cause in which he has done good ser-| A good book is the best of friends, the same to-day and | 

vice m past years. We shall notice this pamph- | forever, 

let in our next, and show wherein we differ | To draw thee out of self, thy petty plans and cautions, 
Xt, : 


. é : tof : To teach thee that thou lackest, to tell thee how large- 
" P hor s s > Ss. 
from its author in some of his deduction ly thou art blest, 


Cotman’s Eurorean AGRricuLTuRE,—part v.— To lure thy thoughts from sorrow, to feed thy famish- | 
jed mind, 
| 


S $ PY j $ >] ‘a 28 > fi 5 1. ° 9 : . : 
This number, just receiv: d, completes the first | ‘To graft another’s wisdom on thee, pruning thine own 
half of Mr. Colman’s excellent observations in| »)). 
Europe. We have not yet had time to peruse ts Choose discreetly, and well digest the volumes most 
but from a hasty glance, we think it will be found | suited to thy case, 
as interesting as any of the former numbers, and Touching not religion with levity, nor deep things 
more practically useful. We advise all who can | when thou art wearied. : 
afford the expense, (50 cts. per number,) to pur- | ‘Thy — en by morning air, grapple with 
ase ‘ork. We shall endeavor to give an | Slence and piniosophy ; 
chase the work Pe ten bin de 8 ee Noon hath unnerved thy thoughts, dream for a while on 
extract or two, from the practical portions, as Giteenn } 
soon as we can find room. We give what the | “Gray evening sobereth thy spirit, walk thou then with 
author calls a digression, on “the English Char- | worshippers; 
acter,” in another column of this paper. It isin} But reason shall dig deepest in the night, and faney fly | 
CoLMAN’s own style. most free. . 
SSE TPS FELT NI PRE O books, ye monuments of mind, concrete wisdom of 
Tue QuarterRty JourNaL anp Review, by L. A. | the wisest; 
Hine, Editor and Proprietor, Cincinnati, No. 1, | 
for January, February and March. 
We have received the first number of this}, rae , 
yor r a perusal of its contents, are |'"&0% Me nations; | 
work, and, { re Tl . ; og Ten ene | Groves of knowledge, where all may eat, nor fear a 
inclined to think very highly of it. Its tone! Phat ete. tareare , 
1S healthful, elevating and reformatory, Ww ithout Geutle comrades, kind advisers, friends, comforts, trea- | 
being ultra or impracticable. The following is 





| 





mortality; 
Trees yielding all fruits, whose leaves are for the heal- | 








sures: | 
the table of contents of the first number. Helps, governments, diversities of tongues; who can | 
1. OpLicgaTions OF WraLTH,—what is wealth!-—| weigh your worth? } 


its origin'—its use—its obligations!—the latter |\—To walk no longer with the just; to be driven from the 
shown to be, to ameliorate the condition of all | porch of science; a —- 
mankind, and for this purpose is held in trust by | To bid long adieu to those intimate ones, poets, philos- 
those who possces it. 2. Fares Srii,—« Seot-| Pits se ‘ne tacund of the sympathies which bind thee 
.. ¥ = . ad ee aa Bie t f ‘ , « 5) P § 

tish poet of great merit, who has suffered much | i, communion with the good; 

from poverty, and supported his family mainly | 
| 


. . “ h . To be thrust from the feet of Him, who spoke as never 
by ditching. 3. Sirver-Pirp,—a tale of early | man spake; ig 
times. by Emerson Pennet. 4. Grnevieve, a po-| To have no avenue to heaven but the dim aisle of su- 
em, by Albert Pike, Esq. 5. Scientiric Pursvrrs, | perstition; , 
—by the distinguished Geologist, Dr. D. D. Owen. | -: live as an Esquemaux, in lethargy; to die as the Mo- 
6. InrropveTion TO GeoLocy,—by Dr. D. D. Ow- | 2@WS; I ignorance; : 

¢ , rh sre life a blank? what were death but a 
en. 7. Gerotocy,—Part i,—an account of oo were life but a blank? what were de ‘ 
minerals, rocky baer Ke., composing the earth’s What were man but a burden to himself? what were 
crust, and the order of their occurrence. 8. Our 


mind, but misery? 
SociaL, PorrricaL and EpucationaL System,—| Yea, let another Omar burn the full library of knowl- | 
wherein is considered the position this nation | edge, 
should occupy as to moral and intellectual pro-| And the broad world may perish in the flames, offered | 
gress—by H. A. Kidd, Esq. 9. Trust 1n Gop,— | on the ashes of its wisdom: 
a poem, by John Tomlin, Esq. 10. Human ; as 
Ricnts,—Part 1,—a review of Hurlbut’s work How to make ‘Yankee’ Cheese. | 
on Human Rights and their Political Guarranties,| M. B. Barenam:—In one of your late papers you wish- 
in which interesting viewsare put forth on the|ed some one to answer the inquiry of one of your sub- 
origin of rights, the foundation of government, | seribers, how to make *¥ ankee cheese.’ I do not know 
and the duty of logistasors. | 11. Enoan A. Pas —-|S07 PoC Do0's wake checsn, ast the Now Englund 
see ; . P D4 > a P ake cheese, i ( 8s - “| 4 gil 
‘: exitient review of his “Raven, and other al for Yankee] mode. The term Yanko is said to be an In- 
= , ‘ dian word applied to the conqueror or powerful. Now if 
The work forms a handsome pamphlet of 96 the New Englanders have arrived at perfection in making 
ages. Price $1 per year, or 39 cents per num-| oheese, it may with some propriety he called Yankee 
It is for sale at Riley’s in this City. cheese. If this isa correct definition, we can tell how 
: | it it is made. 
| In the first place, from a small dairy, 1 set my milk in 











Situiman’s Journat.—It will be seen by the prospectus 
in another part of this paper, that a new series of this 
truly valuable and national work, was commenced the 
present year, with some decided improvements over the 
former series, which has extended tv 50 volumes. We 
commend it, most heartily to public attention; and trust 
that the friends of science will no longer permit it to lan- 
guish for want of that support which it so richly deserves. 
{Our sentimentsin borowed language. ] 


morning remove the cream and warm the milk not quite 
as warm as new milk right from the cow; then I put my 
new milk with itinto a tub; then I put in a sufficient 
quantity of good rennet to bring the curd in twenty or 


appears in square checks. Let it stand until the whey 
seperates, then take a skimmer, and cut in pieces the oth- 
er way, taking care not to break the curd with the hand; 
and after standing a little while the whole mass is dipped 
into a basket made for the purpose, with a.strainerspread 
~ into it, and wheyed off until the curd becomes perfectly 
159 of these are Medical students. The faculty and in-| drained. Care must be taken after every few minutes to 
structors in all the several Departments, are learned and| break the curd from the strainer so as to let the whey es- 
thorough men; and, perhaps, there is no College in the cape, or cut it into slic ; 
West, that comes so near the standard of Old Yale, as 
our firmly established Western Reserve. 

This notice we find in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and The next morning chop this curd fine, then set your 
from an examination of the Catalogue, together with morning’s milk, and when the curd is sufficiently hard to 
some personal knowledge of the institution, can heartily | whey off, break it with the hand until it is hardened a lit- 
endorse it. tle, fhen the previous day’s curd is putin with it, and a 

: SPT i oer little warm whey is poured in as warm as the hand can 

Lost his Specs!—The Editor of the Cincinnati Union, | bear, and the whole mass is stirred until it is sufficiently 
says the last number of the Ohio Cultivator was “chock | scalded; then dip the whole into the strainer, salt imme- 
full of Spiders”! We think it must have lain in his of- diately, and put it into the press. 
fice aday or two before he examined it—’cause we don’t 
keep such animals about our premises! 


CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF THE 
Western Reserve Cotiecr, 1845-6.—This catalogue is 
just out, and speaks well for the College, its Medical De- 
partment at Cleveland, especially. The number of stu- 
dents in all the Departments of the College, is 268, and 





weight so as tocompressit. The curdis then put away 
in a cool place to stand over night. 





until the next morning; the cloth is then removed and one 





| of finer texture put in its place; the cheese then remains in 
| the press as long as is convenient, and then taken out and 
| buttered all over and placed on a shelf where it is turned 
every day, and rubbed until it is sufficiently cured for mar- 
ket. 


I omitted in the proper place to state that warm whey 


should be added to the new curd and stirred until it has 
become sufficiently hardened to mix with the old curd. 
If the old curd has become soured, it may be sliced up 
and put into warm sweet whey a while before chopping; 
this will be found beneficial. 


You must excuse me, Mr. Editor, for any obscurity in 


the foregoing, for it is difficult to deseribe on paper all the 
minute particulars of the process of muking cheese. |] 
you think it worthy of a place in your paper, you can cor- 
rect and insert it. This is from an experienced hand in 
making cheese, and one who is willing to communicate for 
the general good. There is many ways of making cheese, 
but the foregoing, I believe, equals all others. 


Very respectfully, &c., 
Mrs. FE. Hinspae. 
Summit co., O., Feb. 1246. 





good sweet tin pans over night, ina cool place, and in the | 


thirty minutes. After the curd has stood a few minutes, | 
then with a wooden knife long enough to reach the bot- | 
tom of the tub, cut the curd in parallel lines about one | 
and ahalf inches apart so alternately crosswise; then it | 


s two or three times, and apply a} 


After pressing an hour | 
or more, the cheese is taken out and the cloth removed | 
and rinsed clean, and turned over, then put to press again | 





MEUHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


= Every Farmer, and every Laboring Man, as well 


as every Mechanic, will find great and frequent advantage 
Sweet solaces of daily life; proofs and results of im-| from a knowledge of the Science of Mechanics. Try it, 


young men, and see ! 


On the Mechanic Powers. 

From Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Science and Art: 
copied by the permission of the publishers. 
Wueetwork.—Continued from our last, page 22. 

It is obvious that all that has been said respecting a varia- 
ble weight or resistance is also applicable to a variable 
power, which, therefore, may, by the same means, be made 


| to produce a uniform effect. Aninstance of this occurs 


in a watch, which is moved by a spiral spring. When the 
watch has been wound up this spring acts with its greatest 
intensity, and, as the watch goes down, the elastic force of 
the spring gradually loses its energy. This spring is con- 
nected by a chain with an axle of varying thickness, called 
a fusee. When the spring isatits greatest intensity, the 
chain acts upon the thinnest part of the fusee, and, as it is 
uncoilad, it acts upon a partof the fusee which is continu- 


| ally increasing in thickness, the spring at the same time 


losing its elastic power in exactly the same proportion. A 


| representation of the fusee, and the cylindrical box which 


contains the spring, is given in fig. 20, and of the spring it- 


| self in fig. 21. 








When great power is required, wheels and axles mav 
be combined ina manner analogous to a compound sve- 
tem of levers, explained in fig. 9. In this case the pow- 
er acts on the circumference of the first wheel. and its ef- 
fect is transmitted to the circumference of the first axle. 
That circumference is placed in connexion with the cir- 
cumference of the second wheel, and the effect is thereby 
transmitted to the circumference of the second axle, and 
soon. Itis obvious, from what was there shown, that 
the power of such a combination of wheels and axles will 
be found by multiplying together the powers of the several 
wheels of which it is composed. It is sometimes conven- 
ient to compute this power by numbers, expressing the 
proportions of the circumferences or diameter of the sever- 


| al wheels, to the circumferences or diameters of the several 


axles respectively. ‘This computition is made by first mul- 
tiplying the numbers together which express the circum- 
ferences or diameters of the wheels, and then multiplying 
together the numbers which express the circumferences 
or diameters of the several axles. Tie proportion of the 
| two products will express the power of the machine — 
| Thus, if the circumferences or diameters be as the numbers 
| 10, 14 and 15, their product will be 2,100: and if the cir- 
| cumf-erences or diameters of the axles be expressed by the 
numbers 3, 4 and 5, their product will be 60, and the pow - 
er of the machine will be expressed by the proportion of 
2,100 and 60, or 35 to |. j 
The manner in which the circumferences of the axles 
act upon the circumferences of the wheels in compound 
wheel work is various. Sometimes a strap orcord is a 


. > 
Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 
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plied to a groove in the circumference of the axle, and car- 
ried round asimilar groove in the circumference of the 
succeeding wheel. The friction of this cord or strap with 
the groove is sufficient to prevent its sliding, and to com- 
municate the force from the axle to the wheel, or vice versa. 
This method of connecting wheel-work is represented in 
fig. 22. 

Numerous examples of wheels and axles driven by straps 
or cords occur in machinery, applied to almost every de- 
partment of the arts and manufactures. In the turning- 
lathe, the wheel worked by the treddle is connected with 
the mandrel by a catgut cord passing through grooves in the 
wheel and axle. In all great factories, revolving shafts 
are carried along the apartments, on which, at certain in- 
tervals, straps are attached, passing round their circumfer- 
ences, and carried round the wheels, which gives motion to 
the several machines. If the wheels, connected by straps 
or cords, are required to revolve in the same direction, these 
cords are arranged as in fig. 22; but if they are required 
to revolve in contrary directions, they are applied as in fig. 
9%. 

One of the chief advantages of the method of trans- 
mitting motion between wheels and axles by straps or cords 
is, that the wheel and axle may be placed at any distance 
from each other which may be found convenient, and 
may be made to turn either in the same or contrary direc- 
tions. 

When the circumference of the wheel acts immediately 
on the circumference of the succeeding axle, some means 
must necessarily be adopted to prevent the wheel from mo- 
ving in contract with the axle without compelling the lat- 
terto turn. Ifthe surfaces of both were perfectly smooth, 
so that all friction were removed, it is obvious that either 
would slide over the surface of the other without commu- 
nicating motion to it. But on the other hand, if there 
were any asperities, however small, upon these surfaces, 
they would become mutually inserted among each other, 
and neither the wheel nor axle could move without causing 
the asperities with which its edge is studded to encounter 
those asperities which project from the surface of the oth- 
er; and thus, until the projections should be broken off, 
both wheel and axle must be moved at the same time. It 
is on this account that if the surfaces of the wheels and 
axles are by auy means rendered rough, and pressed to- 
gether with sufficient force, the motion of either will turn 
the other,provided the load or resistance be not greater than 
the force necessary to break off these small projections 
which produce the friction. 

In cases where great power is not required, motion is 
communicated in this way through a train of wheel-work, 
by rendering the surface of the wheel and axle, rough, 
either facing them with buff leather, or with wood cut 
across the grain. ‘This method is sometimes used in spin- 
ning machinery,where one large buffed wheel placed in a 
horizontal position, revolves in contact with several 
small buffed rollers,each roller communicating motion to 
aspindle. The position of the wheel W, and the rollers 
R R, &c., are represented in fig. 24. Each roller can be 

-thrown out of contact with the wheel, and restored to it 
at pleasure. 
Fig. 24. 


The communication of motion between wheels and 
axles by friction has the advantage of great smoothness 
and evenness, and of proceeding with little noise ; but this 
method can only be used in cases where the resistance is 
not very considerable, and therefore is seldom adopted 
in works on alarge scale. Dr. Gregory mentions an in- 
stance of a sawmill at Southampton, England, where the 
wheels act upon each other by the contact of the end grain 
of wood. The machinery makes very little noise, and 
wears very well, having been used not less than twenty 
years. 
The most usual method of transmitting motion through 
a train of wheel-work is by the formation of teeth upon 
their circumferences, so that these indentures of each 
wheel fall between the corresponding ones of that in which 
it works, and insure the action so long as the strain is not) 
so great as to fracture the tooth. 

In the formation of teeth very minute attention must 
be given to their figure, in order that the motion may be 
communicated from wheel to wheel with smoothness and 
uniformity. This can only be accomplished by shaping 
the teeth according to curves of a peculiar kind, which 
mathematicians have invented, and assigned rules for draw - 
ing. The ill consequences of neglecting this will be very 
apparent, by considering the nature of the action which | 
would be produced if the teeth were formed of square pro- | 
jecting pins, as in fig. 25. Whew the tooth A comes into | 
contact with B, it acts obliquely upon it, and, as it moves, | 
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the corner of B slides upon the plane surface of A in such 
a manner as to produce much friction, and to grind away 
the side of A and the endof B. As they approach the po- 
sition C D, they sustain a jolt the moment their surface 
comes into full contact; and after passing the position of 
C D, the same scraping and grinding effect is produced in 
the opposite direction, until, by the revolution of the 
Fig. 25. 


wheels, the teeth become aisengaged. These effects are 

avoided by giving to the teeth the curved forms repre- 

sented in fig. 26. By such means the surface of the teeth 
Fig. 26. 


roll upon each other with very inconsiderable friction, 
and the direction in which the pressure is excited is al- 
ways that of a line, M N, touching the two wheels, and 
at right angles to the radii. Thus the pressure, being al- 
ways the same, and acting with the same leverage, pro- 
duces a uniform effect. 

When wheels work together, their teeth must necessa- 
rily be of the same size, aud therefore the proportion of 
their circumferences may always be estimated by the 
number of teeth which they carry. Hence it fol- 
lows that, in computing the power of compound 
wheel-work, the number of teeth may always be used to 
express the circumferences respectively, or the diameters 
which are proportional to these circumferences. When 
teeth are raised upon an axle, itis generally called a pinion, 
and in that case the teeth arecalled leaves. The rule for com- 
puting the train of wheelwork, given in fig. 9, will be ex- 
pressed as follows: When the wheel and axle carry teeth, 
multiply together the number of teeth in each of the wheels 
and next the number of leaves in each of the pinions; the 
proportion of the two products will express the power of 
the machine. 
and others not, this computation may be made by using 
for those circumferences which do not bear teeth the num- 
ber of teeth which would fill them. 
train of three wheels and pinions. The wheel F, which 
bears the power, and the axle which bears the weight, have 
no teeth; butitis easy to find the number of teeth which 
they would carry. 

. Fig. 27. 
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It is evident that each pinion revolves much more fre- 
quently in a given time than the wheel which it drives.— 
Thus, if the pinion © be furnished with ten teeth, and the 
wheel E, which it drives, have sixty teeth, the pinion C 
must turn six times,in order to turn the wheel E once 
round. The velocities of revolution of every wheel and 
pinion which works in one another will therefore, have the 


same proportion as their number of teeth taken in a re- | 


vers order, and by this means the relative velocity of 
wheels and pinions may be determined according to any 
proposed rate. s 

Wheel-work, like all other machinery, is used to trans- 
mit and modify force in every department of the arts and 
manufactures; but it is also used in cases where motion 
alone, and not force, is the object to be attained. The 
most remarkable example of this occurs in watch and 
clock work, where the object is merely to produce uniform 
motions of rotation, having certain proportions, and with- 
out any regard to the elevation of weights, or the over- 
coming of resistances. 

(To be continued.) 


N. Y. Srare Ac. Farr, ror 1846.—The next exhibition 
and fair of the N. Y. State Ag. Society is to be held at 
Auburn, Cayuga county, on the 15th, 16th and 17th days 
of September next. 





Never judge a persons actions until you krow | 


the motives which prompted them. 


If some of the wheelsand axles carry teeth, | 


Fig. 27 represents a | 


Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 
This is another of those noble charities, that 
confer the highest honor on our State. <A few 
extracts from the annual report of the excellent 
Superintendent, (Mr. Hupsexr,) we think willin- 
terest a majority of our readers, and may be the 
/means of calling the attention of some friends of 
this unfortunate class of our fellow citizens, to 
the institution, of the benefits of which they are 
| not informed. 
| The number of pupils in the institution at the 
present time, is 104, which is as large a number as 
can be accommodated, until the additional build- 
ing erected last summer, is completed. 

The Superintendent says in his report, “I am 
much gratified in being able to state that the Asy- 
lum is as worthy ot that public confidence and 
kindly regard which it has always received and 
enjoyed, as at any former period. Nothing is 

_left undone by those having the management and 
‘supervision that can add to the personal comtorts 
of the pupils, or aid them in the acquisition of 
that knowledge so desirable tor them to obtain, in 
order to qualify them to discharge all their duties 
us citizens; and put them in possession of the 
ability to read, and by so doing afford them the 
means of self-instruction and improvement en- 
joyed by others; and also to instill into their 
minds those correct moral principles, without 
which their education, valuable as it is when un- 
der their inflence, would be a curse rather than 
a blessing. I conceive that our duties are but 
| partially discharged to our pupils when science 
and mental culture only are bestowed, It is of 
|the first importance that they acquire habits of 
industry, self-government and self-instruction, 
which are too liable to be overlooked. They are 
tobe taught all the proprieties of life. ‘they 
/must have given them at shool a knowledge of 
all the various relations in human society in de- 
tail, and the mutual obligations to which they in 
|common with others are subject. In short, it is 
our duty to educate them physically, mentally, 
and morally, and prepare them to run that career 
of existence which is never to end, and which 
| Divine Providence has in his inscrutable wisdom, 
|in their commencing it, placed so many and so 
great obstacles. 

The degree of success which has hitherto at- 

|tended our labors in this respect is most gratify- 
ing. Of those who have left the Asylum since it 
went into operation, now more than sixteen 
porn age more than two hundred in number, 
partially illuminated in mind and edueated as 
many of them were, yet all these, with two or 
three exceptions, are now discharging all their 
duties as citizens and members of the communi- 
ty, reflecting, alike, credit on the Institution at 
which they were educated, and honor to them- 
selves.” 

“*The only mechanical business yet carried on 
in the Institution, is that of boot and shoe mak- 
ing. About forty of the larger boys and young 
men have, as usual, been employed four hours 
each day, at such times as not to interfere with 
their school studies, and have made very gratify- 
ing proficiency in learning their trades. The la- 
|bor arrangements of the Ohio, and all other 
/American Deaf and Dumb Institutions, have 
|been found most beneficial to the pupils. The 
knowledge of a useful trade is attained, habits of 
industry and application acquired, and a feeling 
\of self dependence, and of personal independ- 
lence instilled; which, with their education they 
|receive in school, go far to remove those peculiar 
|afflictions with which Providence has sen fit to 

visit them.” 
| he report speaks of a deputation, consisting 
jof Messrs. Weld and Day, from the New York 
)and Pennsylvania Asylums, to the Institutions of 
| this kind in Europe, and after giving an inter- 
esting account of their visits to the principal 
schools tor the Deaf and Dumb in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, &c , it concludes by saying, “It 
is a most gratifying consideration that Messrs. 
Weld and Day, in forming a comparative esti- 
| mate of the excellence of American and foreign 
Institutions of the deaf and dumb, as to modes 
and results of instruction, and in whose compe- 
tency to form a correct judgment, all who enjoy 
their acquaintance, must accord an assent, ex- 
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| tions of this variety of fruit are much more gen-| day. I had a greater part of my wheat sown 
: 





press the deliberate conviction, after examining 


all the most important Institutions in Christen- eral. ; - with it, and it looked very pretty at the time of 
dom, that the former are not inferior to the latter,! It is well known that in some localities one va-| the last thaw. Respectfully yours, ; 
in these respects. Indeed, as strongly as the 'riety of apple is exceedingly healthy and produc- | Tos. Noste. 


delicacy ot their situation will permit, they, in| tive, while the same variety in another soil and | Stark Co. Jan. 24, 1846. _ anne 
general terms, give the preference to the Ameri-| situation is almost worthless. We say this is well *,* The above samples of w ool, we think are 
can.” ‘known, but how few are they who in planting as fine and beautiful as any we have ever seen 
. tape a 4 ause for ¢ ont to consider We shall be pleased to show them, and others, to 

r nour next.) Out an orchard, pause for a mome 1 othe 
ae ne eee ) whether the soil in which they are about to plant any wool growers or dealers that may desire to 


Experiments in Corn Culture. is adapted to the wants of the trees which they see them.—Ep. 
; Crose PLANTING. | procure for the purpose.. ’ cP 
a ngpning = me | We are now disposed to believe that ere many | On Sowing Clover Seed. 
Mr. David Nelson, who is one of the best 


years shall have passed, each and every variety! We are not able as yet, to give as full intorma- 
of fruit, will have marked out its soil; that is, tion on this subject as is desired, but will try 
| for each variety of the apple—each variety of the | and do better next time. The following is valu- 
peach, &c., there will be a certain soil considered | able as far as it goes. 


farmers in Franklin county, has, at our request, 
given us the results of his past year’s experience 
in the cultivation of Indian corn, together with 
some observations respecting his system of farm- | requisite to such variety. | $m. Ravremans—I observe sonic inquiries in 
ing, that we think will prove of value to our, The Newtown Pippin, of which much has been | your paper, in regard to sowing clover seed. We 
readers. | said, from the fact of Mr. Pell on the Hudson riv-| sowed clover seed last vear on both wheat and 

Mr. Nelson’s farm borders on Alum creek. er, growing and shipping quantities of them tO} oats, and had an opportunity of comparing the 
about 3 miles northeast of Columbus. The soil | the English market, has been in so many instan-| results. The clover seed sown on wheat ground 
is upland, rich clayey loam, with lime stone gra-| ces found to blast in sections of the northern part| germinated, no doubt, as usual, but afterwards 
vel; well suited for wheat; has been cultivated of this State, that many now hesitate to p'ant out | perished by the drought. That sown on oats, 
40 years. For the last 20 years, his apne of ro- the trees. From a thought that some deficiency | survived the drought, and was as abundant in 
tation of crops has been, Ist, corn, followed by jy coil was the cause rather than the climate, We | the fall as is usual the first year on wheat ground, 
wheat, then corn with manure, or else clover.— / have the past year examined many bearing trees | in ordinary seasons. The field on which it was 
He makes a large amount of manure, which 18 |) gifferent places, of this variety,and our obser-| sown, is an orchard of about 3 acres, part of 
applied in the spring to the poorest portions Of| vations tend to the result, that where trees were | which contains but few trees. It was plowed 
his — ground, (on wheat stubble,) but the growing ina deep, rich mould, there was produ-| the first week in April, and immediately sown 
quantity is not half sufficient to go over the land ced good fruit; while on trees growing on sandy | with oate; when once harrowed, the clover seed 
annually planted to corn. He plows deep and soil, or a very stiff wet clay. the. fruit was small, | was sown, then harrowed in. The shade ot the 
cultivates thoroughly, and finds his land every unfair, and altogether deficient in any quality apple trees did not seem to make any difference 
year imereasing im productivenesss. — ; that would place it among the first-rate. So with | jn the quality of clover. 

For — he plows in the fall, 7to 8 inches ‘Peck’s Pleasant,’ another choice variety; when| This was our first experiment in sowing clover 
deep, and in the spring lists the ground, (run- grown on sandy or gravelly soil, the fruit was of| seed with oats. We have been in the habit of 
ning a plow through and back, about 4 feet the firet quality; when grown on rich loam, de-| sowing on wheat, and we never met with a to- 
apart,) and then makes a light furrow crossWise| ficient in flavor, and when grown on strong} tal failure till last year. The time of sowing 
of the ridges, = which the seed ” dropped— clay, exceedingly liable to be + ry, wanting in fla-| clover seed with us, is in February or Mareh, 
rr 4 — & hills 31-2 feet, with 4 plants vor anda predisposition to decay at the core.— when there is snow on the ground, or when it 
eft to a hill. 

Last spring, a field of 20 acres was so badly 





The Rhode Island Greening, another well known | freezes during the night and thaws in the day; 


: : ast 4 ’ variety, is in the south of the State larger than | either of these circumstances being thought fa- 
killed by frosts, that only a few scattering plants in the north, and more perfect in form, but has | yorable for the germination of the seed, as it be- 
appeared to be alive, accordingly he run asmall not the high flavor which characterizes it in the | comes slightly imbedded in the soil. 
plow between the rows and planted anew, the’) thorn part, and still more in the New Eng-| ’ 
6th and 7th of June. This left the rows only jn States. 
about 20 inches apart east and wee, and 4 feet Tha: many of the new varieties of fruits will | 
north and south. On one side of the field the undoubtedly be valuable, is not questioned, but for | Potatoe Rot---A Curious Fact. 
trosted plants recovered so as to nearly occupy general culture, allow us to suggest, that those| In the latter part of the summer of 1844, a far- 
the ground, and here those in the newly planted who are about to plant out trees, look around | ™er of the township of Lincoln, Addison county, 
rows were thinned out, leaving one to three among their neighboring orchards and examine | Vermont, was quite behind all his neighbors in 
stalks ina hill, and the number of plants on the which varieties do best: compare their soil in| Cutting his grass in his meadows.—At night some 
ground was in all about one quarter more than which they grow, with that about to be used, and | waggish boys went into one of his meadows and 
the usual number, and pretty evenly distributed. |, pretty fair judgment can be formed as to their |Cutdown all the grass in it. Thy also went into 

Another field of like quality of soil escaped in- probable success. Plant, therefore, mainly of his potatoe patch and cut a few swaths through 
jury from frosts, and the plants stood at the usu- such as you know to be suitable, introducing a\it- When the time came for digging potatoes, 
al distance. Poth were cultivated alike, and) sw of new varieties as you feel vou can afford, |his potatoes were found principally rotted except 
come on finely, producing a good crop. Inorder| jy aj cases, either with the experimentor or | where the boys had mowed off the tops. Those 
to ascertain the exact difference in the results, planter of a gravel orchard, ic may be well to| Were found to be sound and good. 

Mr. Nelson measured off an acre of the close | jearn if possible, the soil in which a new variety| This experiment would seem to show, that the 
planted, and the same quantity of average qual-' originated or has been known to succeed well. _ | rot or disease begins in the tops; and suggests, as 
ity in the other field, and at harvest measured 


Respectfully, &e. 
Darke county, O., 1846. R. B. 


" ; More at leisure, the neans of saving a crop of potatoes, to ap- 
the product. The acre of close planted yielded Exuurot & Co. | ply the seythe as soon as the tops begin to die. 
90 bushels, and the other 84 bushels; the former Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland. | ‘The above circumstance was related by a ere- 


also gave full 1-4 more fodder than the latter.—| aia E 
So that he considers the close planted more pro- Letter, with samples of Wool from 
fitable than the other, after making due allow- Thos. Nobie. 
ance for a little extra labor in planting and culti-| The following postscript was appended to the | Canfield, Trumbull co., O 
vating; and he is pursuaded that on land in good | communication respecting artichokes, given in Remarks.—The foregoing is certainly an inter- 
condition, closer planting than common will be another column of this paper. We regaid the | esting and eunloen. fect yen we have not 
found advantageous, especially when the fodder, writer as one of the best, it not ‘he best practical | euneh faith in the seamen which is suggested 
is an object. But it must be remembered he a! farmer in the state, and therefore deem his re-| thereby. It is worthy of trial Lewerer —. we 
lows no weeds to rob the corn crop of its nourish-| marks entitled to more than ordinary considera- : : - py 


|ditable and weli informed person, who resides at 
|No great distance from the township of Lincoln. 
H. G. Canrretp. 





. : . ‘ &\ thank the writer for communicating it. His re- 
ment. ; ; __|tion. We greatly wish he could find time to fa- | marks on constructing chimneys will appear soon. 
Mr. N. is trying a number of experiments in) vor us and our readers oftener in this way.—Ep. —Ep : 
wheat culture, the results of which he has prom-| Mr. B:—I send you afew samples of my wool.| 
ised us after harvest. | Will you please examine them closely, and show | Answers to Inquiries. 
Freie Cute them to any judges of the article, then say whe-| Bueey Peas.—As the time for sowing peas is 
? FES - SEES. |ther any country in the world can produee finer | close at hand, the following directions for pre- 
Errects oF pirrereNt Soits on THE QuatitTy OF | wool than northern Ohio. | venting the ravages of the pea-bug, will be read 
Fruits. | We have now had eight weeks of close feed-| with interest.—Ep. 
Senor BaTexam ;— |ing and but little to feed upon. This season wi!l| As soon as your peas are sufficiently ripened 


There is one point in reference to the selection | try the skill of the stock farmer, and teach him a/ and dried for seed, put them into a bottle or jug 
of fruit trees, that is almost universally overlook-| lesson of economy. My sheep flock consists of|and cork tight; keep them thus till spring, and 
ed. We speak now of attention in selecting such | 1600 head: so far [ have lost none; all are in fine | when you open them for planting, take care that 
varieties as will best suit the soil in which they | order, and by close attention I hope to keep them | no bugs are allowed to escape if any are found 
are planted. \so. We cut all their feed, and the saving thereby | alive, but turn boiling hot water on the peas you 

Without extending our remarks in this com-| is at least one third. ‘design to plant, let it stand half a minute, then 
munication to too great length, we shall be una-; The winter so far has been favorable for wheat, pour it off, and the bugs will be destroyed.— 
ble to describe each and every variety of fruit) but it is too soon to form a correct idea as to what (Keeping the seed till the second season will su- 
and the soil required by it for thrifty growth and | the future crop may be. I had a grain drill con-| percede the necessity of scalding.) 
productiveness. We will, therefore, only take| structed last fall which is calculated to sow six| Where several gardens are near to each other, 
up a portion of the apples, knowing that planta-| rows at once, and will seed in eight acres per all of the proprietors should take means to de- 














stroy these bugs, else they will fiy from one gar- | 
These rascals, if planted in the 
ilowed to escape from them before plant- 

remain lurking about the premises till the 
new crop has blossomed and the pods are formed, 
when they commence their mischief, by stinging 
gh the pods and depositing their nits in the 
young peas. Yours, &c, Ss 


if heshire, Gallia Co. O. 


den to another. 


. H. Gates. 


Cuir-prrt, ASHES AND Lime, as A Manure FoR 
Froir Trees.—‘Tell your correspondent that there 
is nothing better for the purpose. Rotted leaves 
are also exeellent.? E. NicHo.s. 


To REsuSITATE AN OLD Orcuarp.—Plant new 
trees among the old ones, as far apart from their 
roots as possible, and when the new 


ones begin 
to bear, cut the old ones down. Ee. N 


From Co!man’s European Agriculture, part v. 
The English Character. 

It may be thought a little out of the way, but [| 
will take this occasion tosay,that the English know | 
what right lines are. It is but just to say of them 
that of which I am convinced, after a familiar 
and close observation,—that they are an upright 
people; that they have, with as few exceptions 
as are ordinarily to be expected in a commercial 
community, none of that slyness which some 
men chuckle over as a commendable quality, but 
which, though it may mount a fine beaver and 
wear the best of Saxony broadcloth, is only a soft 
name for villany; that their habits, like their 
ploughing, are direct and straight-forward, and 
are opposed to all balks and all tortuous wind- 
ings. I thank God that the blood of such people 
flows in my veins; for I look upon honesty as 
the true nobility of man, and the only aristocra- 
cy to wluch my heart burns to pay always its 
spontaneous and unclaimed homage. ‘An hon- 
est man is the noblest work of God; a passage, of 
which a facetious divine, a man as true as he 
was witty, once said, ‘If it were not in the Scrip- 
tures, it ought to be.’ 


Prospectus of the second series of the American Jovr- 
NAL OF ScrENCE aND Arts, to be conducted by Prof. 
Sinuman, B. Situman, Jr. and James D. Dana, at 
New Haven, Conn. 

This Series commenced on the first of January, 1846, 
and will be published in six numbers annually, namely, 
in January, March, May, July, September, and Novem- 
ber, of each year. 

Each number will contain from 140 to 159 pages, ma- 
king annually two volumes of 420 to 45 pages each, 
fully illustrated by engravings, as the subjects may re- 
quire. The price will be Five DOLLAES per year in ad- 
vance. 

This Journal is intended to be a faithful record of Amer- 
ican and Foreign Seience. The ‘Scientific Intelligence,’ 
will contain a summary of the progress of Physical 
Science at home and abroad. The aid of the most able 
collaborators has been secured in carrying out the plan, 
and we trust the ‘Journal’ will commend itself to a large 
class of readers. 

\ greatly increased subscription, (over that which the 
First Series of 509 volumes could number,) is required to 
sustain the expense of amore frequent issue and the re- 
duction of price. 

The most liberal discounts will be made to those 
who will act efficiently as agents in procuring new sub- 
seribers. 

The New Series will afford a fresh starting point for 
those who have not been subscribers to the First Series, 
and the aid of all such isinvited as a tribute to the cause 
of useful knowledge, and to the rising reputation of our 
country. 

It is our design to make this Journal as popular and 
valuable as possible. The present system of reduced 
postage, will take it to any part of the continent for ten 
cents per number. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, first ap- 
peared in July, 1818. Forty nine velumes have been 
published, and the fiftieth volume, to consist of a GENER- 
aL Inpex of the entire series, isin the course of prepara- 
tion, and will be printed as soon as possible. These fifty 
volumes, coeval with nearly a generation of men cover a 
very important period in the history of sicience and the 
arts of this country and of the world, and must ever re- 
main an important work of reference. 

Remittances and communications may be made by 
mail, addressed to the Editors of the American Journal of 
Science, New Haven, Conn. Complete copies of 5% vols. 
may be had of B. Silliman, New Haven, Conn. 

Downtne’s Work on Fruits.—The sale of this work 
has been so rapid as alrerdy to requre a third edition. 
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Our first Volume. 

We have on hand a few hundred complete copies of 
Volume I,neatly bound (stitched and trimmed,) in printed 
paper covers, for sale at 75 cents each. They can be 
sent by mail, as pamphlets, costing only 2) cents postage 
for any distance. Persons at a distance can send us $1 
in a letter, for which we will send a copy postage paid, 
and pay the postage on the letter beside, if not over 5 
cents. 


New Premiums! 


We have just received a beautiful assortment of | 


Flower Seeds, which will be put up in small papers (price 
5 ets. each) so light that 6 of them can be sent in a letter 
costing only 5 ets. postage. 
Now we offer to send six papers of choice Flower Seeds 
as a premium to those who send us names and payment 
$3) for four subscribers, two or more of them new ones, 
to such as prefer this to a volume of the Genesee Farmer. 
Note.—As several persons have requested us to send 
them some other volume of the Farmer than that of 1842, 
we would here state that we cannot now furnish any 
other. 


Mustard Seed. 

We have with considerable effort and some travel, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a moderate supply of genuine brown 
Mustard Seed, to supply such of our readers as may wish 
to engage in its cultivation. The price is 124 cts. per Ib. 
Some deduction will be made when 20 lbs. or more is want- 
ed by one person. 

Fine Peas for Gardens. 

We have received a barrel each, of genuine early June, 
and Blue Imperial Peas, raised from English seed, by a 
gardener in Canapa, where they grow free from bugs.— 
The blue imperial is a very large and delicious pea, of a 
more dwarfish growth than any other large pea, and on 
that account more easily cultivated, and is less liable to 
become buggy than any of the white kinds. Price 25 cts. 
per quart. 


> No news from England since our last. 
THE MARKETS. 
Crvcinnati, Feb. 13.—Flour has been in good demand 
for a week past, at a slight advance; say $3,50, to 3,90 
per bbl.—some choice brand, $4. WW heat continues at 75 
cts.; oats 23 @ 25; corn 31 @ 33; rye 50; barley 75 cts. 
per bu.; clover seed sells at $5 @ 5,10 per bu.; timothy is 
searce and high, brings $2,.t0 $3; flaxseed $1,05@1,10 ; 


Carre sell at from $2,75 to $3 per 100 lbs: according to | 


size and quality. Hogs continue to sell in small lots, at 
3,50 @ 3,624 per 100 Ibs. Pork, mess, sells at $10 @ 
10,50 per bb!. Lard, in keg and bbls. 5} @ 6 cts: per Ib. 
Butter comes in freely for packing, at 10 @ 11 ets, and 
in market at 10 to 15 cts. Cheese is dull, brings 8 @ 9 
cts. for Western Reserve, and 10 cts. for Hamburg. 

CieveLanp, Feb. 12.—Flour, choice brands, 5,25 @ 
5,50 per bbl. Butter !3 @ 124 cts. per lb, Cheese 7 @ 8 
cts. Pork, [hogs,] $3,50 @ 375 per 100 lbs. Beef 2,25 @ 
2,50. 

New York, Feb. 9.— Flour and grain continue at our 
last quotations ; little doing in provisions. CaTTLr, sup- 
ply of beeves limited the past week, and pricccs some 
what advanced, ranging from $5,50 to 6,50, and $7 for 
eXtra lots. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 
[MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. ] 
Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Feb. 14. 


PouLtRy. 
Turkeys, each, 
Geese, or 
Ducks, 
Chickens, ** 

a 4,50 SUND"IES. 

Apples, br. 
ne dried, 

Peaches, dried, 

Potatoes 

Hay, ton, 

Wood, hard,cord, 

Salt, bbi., 


°° Serps. 
Clover, bu., 
Timothy, 
Flax, 


GRAIN. 
W heat, full wt., bu., 
Indian corn, 
Oats, 


PROVISIONS. 

F'our re‘ail, bbl, 4,25 
100 Ibs. 2.50 
Juckwheat, 1,75 

Indian mea', bu. 31 

Homminy, quart, 3 

Beef, hd. qr 

100 Ibs., 
“ fore qr., 

Pork, large hogs, 

smail * K 

Hams, country, Ib., 

city cured, 

La rd, tb., ret., 

in kgs. or bis. 

Butter, test rojis, 
common 

iu kegs, 

Cheese, 

Eggs, dozen, 

Maple sugar, Ib. 

o irolasses 


75 
23 
7 


a 
a 
a 


24 


In “ 


a 
a 2,00 


125 
1,50 
2.00 
31 
5,00 
1,25 
2,00 


4,20 
2,00 


‘0 


a 
a 
a 


2.50 
&1 

Asnes, (only in barter.) 
Pot, 100 ibs... 275 a 
Pear}, ?,50 a 
Scorched salts, 2,50 a 


‘ 
& 
vi 


Honey comb, th. 
strained 


10 


12} a 


Portage Mutual Fire ‘nsurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES $100,000. 


rPHE Oldest, the Largest and richest Company inthe West.— 
Agents at most of the principal towus in the State. 





For sale at the Office of the Ohio Cultivator. 
[Next building south of the Capitol, up stairs.) 


| ge following assortment will be found to include 

all the kinds ordinarily wanted for the garden, and 

| also some new varieties superior to those in ordinary use. 
| Having been largely engaged in the business at the East 
| for a number of years, the subscriber trusts his experience 
| will enable him to give full satisfaction to his customers, 
| both as to the kind and the quality of the seeds he may 
sell. 

| [All the principle kinds are now on hand, but a few or- 

| dered from the east, have not yet arrived, though daily ex- 

rected. | 

+ Most of the kinds will be sold in small papers, at 5 

cts. each; but when large quantities are wanted, many of 

them can be had by weight or measure, at reasonable 
prices. 
Catalogue. 

, ASPARAGUS—Large German. 

BEANS.—Early Red Speckled; Large White Kidney, or 
Royal Dwarf; Running—White Dutch Case Knife; 
Large White Lima, late and tender; Large Scarlet 
Runners; Large White Runners; Speckled Cranber- 
ry, or Horticultural. 

BEET—Early Blood Turnep-Rooted; Early Bassano; 
Long Dark Blood, superior; French White Sugar; 
Mangel-W urzel, for cattle. 

BROCCOLI — Early Purple Cape. 

CAULIFLOW ER—Fine Early. 

CABBAGE—Early York; Large Early York; Early Su- 
gar Loaf; Late Flat Dutch; Large Late Drumhead; 
Red Dutch for Pickling, &c. 

CARROT—Early Horn; Long Orange; Long Yellow; 
Large White. 

CELERY—White Solid; New Silver Giant. 

CRESS—Curled, or Peppergrass. 

CUCU MBER—Early frame; Early Short Green; Early 
Green Cluster; Long Green; Fine Long Prickly; 
Small Gherkin, very small, for Pickles. 

EGG PLANT—Purple; White, ornamental. 

INDIAN CORN—Early Golden Sioux; Sweet, or Su- 


ar. 

LETTUCE—Early Curled Silesia; Early Cabbage; Green 
Ice Head; Royal Cape Head; Imperial Cabbage; Curl- 
ed India. 

MUSK MELON—Large Yellow Canteloup; Skillman’s 
Fine Netted; Murray’s Pine Apple; Green Nutmeg; 
Green Citron. 

WATER MELON —Carolina ; 

| Spanish; Mountain Sprout. 

| NASTURTIUM. 

| ONI( )N—Large Red; Yellow Dutch; White Portugal. 

| PARSLEY—Double Curled. 

| PARSNEP—Long Dutch. 

| PEAS— Early Washington, 24 feet; Bishop’s Early 

Dwarf, | foot; Dwarf White Marrowfat, 4 feet; Dwarf 
Blue Imperial, [Superior] 3 feet. 
| PEPPER—Squash, or Tomato shaped; Long Red Cayene. 
RADISH — Early Scarlet Short Top; Long Salmon; 
Long White; Scarlet Turnep rooted; Black Spanish, 
or Winter. 
RHUBARB, or Pie Plant. 

| SALSIFY, or Vegetable Oyster. 

SPINAGE—Round Leaved. 

SQU ASH—Early Bush Scollop; Summer Golden Crock- 
neck; Winter Crookneck; Valparaiso, or Cocoanut; 
Vegetable Marrow. 

TOMATO. Large Yellow; Small Round Red. 

TURNEP - Early White Flat Dutch; Early Stubble; 
Large White Flat Norfolk; Red-top Norfolk; White 
Globe; Yellow Swedish, or Ruta Baga; Yellow 
Scotch. 





Long Island; Black 


Herb Seed. 
Sweet Basil; Bene; Caraway; Coriander; Sweet Marjo- 
ram; Sage; Saffron; Summer Savory; Thyme, ‘Tobacco. 
Flower Seeds. 
‘| he assortment embraces one hundred varieties, some 
of them quite new. Some more new varieties will be re- 
ceived in time for sowing this spring. Price of flower 


seeds, 5{) cents per dozen papers; 9 cents each for a less 
number. 








FARM FOR SALE, * 
SITUATED seven miles and a half east from Lima, Allen coun- 
\) ty Ohio, on the State road from Limato Marion, consisting of 
£60 acres of choice land, 165 acres improved, 120 young trees of a 
variety of choice fruit, a large frame barn and cow house, &e. The 
location for a residence isa pleasant and hea'thy one. The sub- 
seriber wishing to emigrate to Oregon, he offers said farm at the 
low price of 10 dollars per acre. ABEL TOMPKINS. 
February 15, 1°46.—3t. 


LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS. 
am now in receipt of a full assoriment of David Landreth’s cele- 
brated Garden Seeds, 
These Seeds are warranted genuine as marked, and the crop of 
Te45. 
A liberal discount made to dealers. 
E. B. HINMAN, Druggist: 
Corner Main and Lower Market streets, Cincinnati. 
February 15.—3t. 
TP Snort A pverTiseMENTs, suited tothe agricultural character 
of this paper, will be inserted atthe rate of six cents per line, for the 
‘<rst insertion, and three cents for each subsequent ineertion. # 1 

















